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FOREWORD 


HE  opportunity  afforded  Art  lovers  in  San  Francisco 


A  by  the  Exhibition  of  Mr.  Takuma  Kuroda's  unique  Col- 
lection, at  the  H.  Taylor  Curtis  Studio,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, representing  as  it  does  part  of  the  life  work  of 
one,  in  every  sense  a  connoisseur  and  Art  Expert. 

In  examining  his  rare  antiques,  an  insight  into  the  vital 
art  of  Japan  and  China  may  be  gained  at  first  hand;  an., 
exceptional  privilege,  for  the  counterparts  of  such  speci- 
mens can  only  be  seen  in  Museums  and  these  in  many  cases 
less  noteworthy. 

Mr.  Takuma  Kuroda  may  be  placed  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Freer,  named  by  the  late  Ernest  Francisco 
Fenollosa  as  being  the  greatest  living  expert  in  artistic 
pottery  and  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Painting,  the  most  in- 
wardly appreciative. 

Mr.  Freer  gave  to  the  American  people  the  finest  exist- 
ing collection  of  Chinese  Art,  and  is  therefore  a  National 
Benefactor,  and  here  in  San  Francisco  the  presence  of 
Takuma  Kuroda  is  being  felt  as  an  uplift  in  high  aesthetic 
directions,  for  he  brings  to  us  the  message  of  the  Orient. 

Zen  thought  and  ideality  make  him  a  vital  teacher  and 
illumine  for  his  pupils  the  pathway  of  Art. 

Above  all  he  is  a  Poet,  "flashing  poetry  as  fountains 
flash  water,"  and  for  us  he  can  interpret  the  gems  of  Orien- 
tal thought  embodied  in  verse,  for  the  Chinese  Classics  are 
as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  language,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Society  for  its  investigation. 

Every  ideograph  in  Chinese  Poetry  has  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  actual  meaning,  is  packed  with  thought,  and  "every 
fresh  impulse  of  Chinese  thought  or  expression,  found  its 
echo  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  there  to  receive  the  subtle 
refinement  of  native  genius  and  to  be  preserved  long  after 
its  memory  had  perished  in  the  land  of  its  birth."  Tang 
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and  Sung  are  par  excellence  the  epochs  of  Landscape  art, 
not  only  in  China,  but  in  the  world,  and  with  Art,  Poetry 
went  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Kuroda  is  also  a  Cha-jin,  or  professor  of  the  elab- 
orate system  of  Cha-no-yu,  synonymous  in  Japan  with 
connoisseurship,  and  in  early  youth  he  became  a  collector 
and  Art  critic  under  the  guidance  of  a  noted  expert  and 
Cha-no-yu  master.  Since  the  Sinico-Japanese  war  many 
opportunities  occurred  during  his  frequent  visits  to  Korea 
and  China,  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  study  on  the  spot,  in 
the  leisure  hours  of  his  interesting  political  life. 

As  interpreted  by  Mr.  Kuroda,  Cha-no-yu  is  the  ex- 
pression of  extreme  Art  simplicity,  or — Simplicity  with 
Variety — its  spirit  being  in  the  truest  sense  in  tune  with 
Divine  Harmony.  It  is  aestheticism  illumined  by  Zen 
spirituality. 

Prayer  is  subjective,  words  are  veils  to  thought,  and 
the  suggestions  of  a  landscape  hold  more  infinities  than  a 
finished  picture.  This  is  not  "ultra  cubism !"  nor  fanaticism, 
maybe  it  is  best  expressed  as  the  purest  doctrine  of  Bud- 
dhism, Zen,  grafted  on  to  Shinto.  The  doctrine  of  All- 
containing  Oneness  teaches  us  that  "the  simple  sketch  of  a 
sprig  of  bamboo,  by  some  Zen  monk,  implies  the  equal 
importance  of  least  and  greatest  in  the  infinite  Rhythm  of 
the  Universe." 

DORA  AMSDEN. 


INTRODUCTION 


IS  ART  universal,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be?  In  fact,  hardly 
so!  But  when  once  the  minds  of  East  and  West  mingle 
freely,  the  distinctions  of  Occidental  and  Oriental  will  cease 
— then  Art  may  become  Universal. 

The  two  extremes  have  met  of  late,  through  the  efforts 
of  a  few  art  lovers,  and  thanks  to  the  public  institutions,  as 
Museums  and  Schools,  but  especially  by  reason  of  the  suc- 
cessive International  Expositions.  The  stimulation  of  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  has  been  incontestable  in  broadening  the  mind 
and  viewpoint. 

Oriental  Art  is  little  known  in  this  country,  especially 
on  this  coast.  In  truth,  the  real  meaning  of  art  has  been 
very  feebly  understood  in  modern  times,  even  in  Japan  and 
China.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  people  are  more  apt  in  their  comprehension  of  Art 
than  others. 

In  the  past  these  old  countries  had  great  Art  Epochs 
which  have  influenced  them  for  all  time,  yet  such  art  could 
hardly  be  appreciated  in  this  country  where  intercourse 
with  the  Orient  has  only  existed  for  half  a  century. 

One  must  comprehend,  in  order  to  appreciate,  and  for 
this  understanding,  guiding  and  training  are  essential. 
Many  valuable  books  on  Oriental  Art  have  been  published 
of  late,  in  foreign  languages,  although  previously  much 
misconception  has  been  caused  by  irresponsible  writers. 

Descriptions  of  art  objects  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  them, 
and  the  only  effective  method  for  complete  understanding 
is  the  objective  one.  Let  us  hope  that  this  prosperous  and 
rapidly  developing  city  of  San  Francisco  will  before  long 
have  a  Museum  worthy  of  its  importance  and  its  situation 
as  the  nearest  port  in  America  to  the  Orient. 

Since  our  arrival  in  February,  many  lectures  and  les- 
sons have  been  given  upon  Oriental  Art,  which  have  been 
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received  courteously.  In  order  to  illustrate  them  a  small 
part  of  our  Collection  has  been  sent  from  home,  and  we 
are  glad  to  give  art-lovers  a  glimpse  of  Oriental  Art,  or  at 
least,  of  the  taste  of  an  old  Japanese  Collector. 

May  this  little  Exhibition  arouse  public  interest,  and 
give  a  hint  as  to  the  influence  that  a  Museum  might  exer- 
cise upon  the  progress  of  Art  and  Education  in  San 
Francisco. 

T.  K. 


CATALOGUE 


JAPANESE  OBJECTS 


1.  Pair  of  Six-fold  Screens,  by  Sotatsu. — Towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  lived  Tawaraya 
Sotatsu,  the  flower  painter  and  inspirer  of  Korin. 
His  work  combined  the  refined  delicacy  and  glo- 
rious colouring  of  Tosa  with  the  restraint  of  Zen 
art — the  spirit  of  Ashikaga  in  its  purity  clad  in 
ineffable  shades. 

Professor  Fenollosa  said  of  Sotatsu : 

"The  firm  drawing  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  solid 
colour,  without  line,  shows  us  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  nature  study  in  the  world." 

How  unique  are  his  opaque  passages,  where  creamy 
leaves,  seemingly  coated  with  some  rare  ceramic 
paste,  subdue  the  rich  rose  tones ;  and  the  tiny 
flowers  proclaim  the  tender  nature-love  of  the  great 
Amateur!  for  Sotatsu  was  not  a  professional  art- 
ist; only  an  "ultra  amateur,"  says  Mr.  Kuroda,  and 
as  such  he,  in  his  freedom  from  contortions  in 
technique  approached  the  Japanese  ideal — by  sug- 
gestion rather  than  by  servile  imitation. 

With  him  we  enter  a  fairy  garden  where  flowers  are 
flung  in  endless  variety;  where  the  senses  ache 
with  perfume,  and  leaves  and  stems  seem  to  breathe 
the  sweet  air  of  Dai  Nippon. 

Or,  with  his  spiritual  intuition  he  wafts  us  into  the 
realm  of  pure  Impressionism,  explored  two  centu- 
ries later  by  Whistler  and  the  French. 

D.  A. 
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2.  Image  of  a  Rakan. — Rakan,  in  Sanscrit  Arahan,  is  a 

Buddhist  rank,  and  those  who  attained  it  acquired 
superhuman  powers.  Cho-densu  lived  until  1427, 
and  though  his  work  shows  the  influence  of  early 
Ming,  a  dynasty  founded  in  1368,  yet  he  retained 
his  own  style,  which  came  from  the  Sung  and  Yuan 
School.  This  bears  an  old  seal  of  Tofuku-ji,  where 
the  famous  artist  passed  his  life,  and  though  it  is 
in  unusually  good  condition,  is  yet  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  Cho-densu. 

3.  Images  of  Four  Nuns. — This  represents  four  unfortu- 

nate women  who  became  Nuns  after  their  romantic 
life.  It  was  a  treasure  of  Wojo-win  at  Saga,  near 
Kyoto,  a  little  nunnery  which  they  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  painting  belongs  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  has  more  historical  than  artis- 
tic interest. 

4.  Image  of  Eleven-headed  Kwannon. — A  painting  of  the 

16th  century. 

5.  Image  of  Nyowirin  Kwannon. — A  painting  of  the  17th 

century. 

6.  Scroll  of  Yamato-Ye. — Yamato,  being  the  district  where 

was  the  old  Capital,  and  Ye,  painting,  Yamato-Ye 
is  a  generic  name  given  to  all  old  schools  of  paint- 
ing in  Japan :  as  Kose,  Takuma  and  Tosa.  But  as 
the  latter  flourished  for  so  long,  Yamato-Ye  and 
Tosa-Ye  are  often  considered  as  the  same  school. 
The  first  part  of  this  scroll  represents  dancing  under 
crimson  maple  trees  at  the  Palace  court,  and  the 
second,  the  orchestra  beneath  the  cherry  blossoms. 
The  artist  is  unknown. 

7.  Mount  Fuji,  by  Kano  Naonobu. — This  is  a  painting 

commonly  called  Cha-gake — kakemono  used  by 
Chajin.  Its  peaceful  aspect,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
dued colours  of  the  mounting  are  after  the  taste 
of  people  who  are  initiated  into  this  aesthetic 
amusement. 
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8.  Large  Vase  of  Seto.— The  first  Potter  of  the  oldest  kiln 

of  Japan  was  Kato  Shirozaemon,  or  Toshiro  by 
abbreviation.  He  followed  a  Zen  priest,  Doghen, 
to  China  in  1223,  there  to  study  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  But  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
professors  of  Cha-no-yu  (Ceremonial  tea)  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  Art  made  its  wonderful 
advance. 

Beautiful  tea  jars  were  then  produced  and  this  large 
example  is  quite  unusual,  for  its  epoch  is  early  six- 
teenth century.  Yet  its  shape  as  well  as  its  varied 
and  spotted  glaze,  called  Udzura-fu — that  is  the 
flecked  pattern  of  the  quail,  is  very  similar  to  a 
kind  of  ware  named  Ko-seto  (Small  Seto). 

9.  Tea  Jar. — At  the  time  of  Rikyu,  the  greatest  master  of 

the  aesthetic  diversion  of  Cha-no-yu,  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  the  Seto  kiln  became  very  popu- 
lar and  many  varieties  of  wares  were  turned  out 
from  it.  This  one  is  called  Rikyu-Kigusuri — that 
is,  yellow  glaze  favored  by  Rikyu.  There  is  a 
famous  piece  which  strikingly  resembles  this, 
named  Jizo  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  trea- 
sures among  the  tea  circle  of  connoisseurs  in 
Japan. 

10.  Kettle-cover  Stand,  yellow  glaze  Seto. — 18th  century. 

11.  Bizen  Water  Jar. — The  Bizen  kiln  existed  since  the 

remotest  period  in  Japanese  history.  But  it  made 
great  progress  only  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  propagation  of  Chanoyu.  This  was  made  at 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  the  epoch  when 
this  kiln  produced  the  most  artistic  articles  under 
the  patronage  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  the  great  general, 
and  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  his  successor,  and  the 
most  famous  hero  in  Japan. 
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12.  Large  Bizen  Vase. — In  a  kiln  of  the  early  time,  which 

was  rather  primitive,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  large  pieces.  This  is  especially  appreciated 
on  account  of  its  bearing  an  inscription  with  the 
date,  3rd  day,  7th  month,  1590,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  name  of  the  potter,  Kimura  Jirobei. 
This  was  the  time  of  Taiko  Hideyoshi,  when  this 
kiln  was  most  prosperous. 

13.  Bizen   Incense   Burner. — Representing  the  figure  of 

Hotei,  the  divine  Beggar  of  India,  smiling  toler- 
antly at  this  wearisome  world — 18th  century. 

14.  Bizen  Statue  of  Kwannon. — 18th  century. 

15.  Karatsu  Incense  Holder,  Kingfisher. — The  Kingfisher. 

Is  it  a  Jest?  or,  is  it  the  Spirit  of  Chanoyu? 

Why  do  you  call  it  the  "Kingfisher"?  I  don't  know. 
It  came  from  the  Karatsu  Kiln,  one  of  the  very 
oldest,  inaugurated  by  a  Korean,  after  the  expe- 
dition of  Taiko  Hideyoshi,  1592. 

The  "Kingfisher"  was  made  for  an  incense  case,  for 
the  use  of  Chanoyu  people.  When  it  was  made 
nobody  had  an  idea  about  art,  but  they  liked  such 
things  in  their  circle  at  that  time.  They  had  no 
idea  of  art,  but  they  expressed  it  from  their  inner 
spirit — one  of  them  made  it!  the  others  liked  it — 
and  they,  too,  would  have  made  it,  somehow  or 
other,  had  the  occasion  needed.  The  Circle  itself 
was  a  circle  of  Art !  Well,  they  wanted  to  produce 
something,  hence,  the  "Kingfisher." 

When  you  think  you  are  producing  fine  Art,  you  fail 
by  thinking.  When  you  think  (dwell  upon)  paint- 
ing a  Nude,  that  nude  must  be  indecent!  If  you 
are  trying  to  please  the  public  by  nudity,  that  is 
vile ;  if  you  call  it  "Art,"  you  too  are  vile. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  "Kingfisher" :  It  is  made  of 
earth,  so  it  is  cold — but  does  he  look  so  cold,  apres 
tout?  Well,  anyone  who  can  smile  as  soon  as  he 
sees  him,  he  understands  the  Spirit  of  Chanoyu ! 

16.  Karatsu  Tiger. 
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17.  Large  Reddish  Karatsu  Vase. — The  Karatsu  kiln  pro- 

duced generally  a  greenish  brown  glaze,  but  this  is 
Flambe,  and  was  considered  a  failure  at  the  time. 
So  they  buried  the  kiln  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
they  dug  it  out;  but  now  this  colour  accidentally 
produced,  is  especially  admired  by  modern 
amateurs. 

18.  Karatsu  Flower  Vase,  Flambe. 

19.  Karatsu  Jar,  Flambe. 

20.  Karatsu  Bowl,  Flambe,  with  Cover. 

21.  Karatsu  Flower  Vase,  Flambe. 

22.  Karatsu  Tea  Bowl,  Flambe. 

23.  Karatsu  Tea  Bowl,  Flambe. 

24.  Karatsu  Flower  Vase,  Flambe. 

25.  Incense  Holder,  by  Kenzan. — Kenzan  was  a  brother 

of  Korin,  a  famous  artist  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  Both  were  exquisite  painters;  Korin  ex- 
celling in  lacquer  work.  M.  Louis  Gonse  names 
Korin  as  "le  plus  Japonais  des  Japonais."  Kenzan 
was  the  exponent  in  pottery  decoration  of  the  Korin 
School.  He  moved  from  Kyoto,  to  Yedo  (late 
Tokyo),  where  he  inaugurated  his  school  and  set 
up  his  kiln. 

This  example  which  recalls  Ninsei,  illustrates  the  deli- 
cate output  of  his  kiln,  but  he  also  produced  very 
bold  and  strong  work. 

26.  — Pear-skin  Gold  Lacquer  Box. — 16th  century. 

27.  Lacquer  Incense  Box,  with  a  cricket  of  mother-of-pearl 

— 16th  century. 

28.  Lacquer  Case  for  Tea  Utensils. 

29.  Lacquer  Case  for  Tea  Utensils. 

30.  Set  of  Picnic  Utensils  in  Lacquer. 

31.  Black  Lacquer  Tea  Holder. 

32.  Lacquer  Tea  Holder. 

33.  Lacquer  Incense  Box,  dancing  design. 

34.  Lacquer  Letter  Box. 

35.  Lacquer  Cup,  cherry  blossom  and  willow  design. 
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36.  Set  of  Three  Buddhistic  Images. — This  Set  of  Shaka 

and  his  two  adepts,  Monju  and  Fugen,  in  wood 
carving,  was  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
Japan.  The  artist  faithfully  followed  the  old  style, 
so  that  the  work  looks  older  than  it  really  is,  and 
one  can  still  notice  the  delightful  Sung  lines  on 
the  robe  of  Shaka. 

37.  Wooden  Image  of  a  Learned  Man. — 17th  century. 

38.  Wooden  Image  of  a  Buddhist  Worshipper. — 18th  cen- 

tury. 

39.  Large  Shallow  Bronze  Bowl,  for  offering  things  to 

Buddha — 17th  century. 

40.  Gilt  Bronze  Flower  Placque. — 17th  century. 

41.  Bronze  Incense  Burner. — Fox  holding  a  Treasure. 

42.  Copper  Paper  Weight. — Snake. 

43.  Beaten   Iron   Lobster,  by   Myochin. — The  Myochin 

family  became  famous  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
ever  since  has  maintained  its  supremacy  in  beaten 
iron,  notably  in  the  making  of  helmets.  This  lob- 
ster was  wrought  by  the  same  method  and  in  the 
same  material ;  being  a  symbol  of  vivacity  it  was 
specially  favored  by  the  Samurai  (noble  warrior). 

44.  Cast  Iron  Shell. — Iron  casting  is  still  more  difficult 

than  the  bronze.  So  there  are  few  good  specimens 
to  be  seen.  This  was  made  for  washing  the  writ- 
ing brush  (fude),  but  used  by  Cha-jin  for  the 
Kettle-cover  Stand  (futa-oki) — 17th  century. 

45.  Iron  Bell. 

46.  Silver  Bowl  Stand. 

47.  Six  Knife-handles  (Kodzuka). 

48.  Six  Pairs  of  Menuki  (Sword  Ornament). 

49.  Six  Tsuba  (Sword  Guard). 

j 

50.  Ten  pieces  of  Brocade,  Embroidery  and  Silk. 
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51.  Two  Albums  (flower  arrangement). — Flower  arrange- 

ment is  one  of  the  principal  aesthetic  diversions  in 
Japan.  Its  teaching  was  reduced  to  a  method  by 
Ike-no-bo  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Although 
many  other  schools  followed  after  Ike-no-bo,  the 
latter  stands  as  the  center  of  all  the  schools. 
These  two  albums  were  produced  in  1810,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  an  initiate  of  the  School,  as  a  token  of 
adeptship.  They  were  printed  mainly  and  re- 
touched afterwards  with  colours  by  a  famous  artist, 
Seiki  of  Kyoto. 

52.  — Tea  Spoon,  by  Kobori  Enshu. — When  I  say  that  this 

trifling  bit  of  bamboo  can  convey  the  spirit  of  Cha- 
no-yu,  I  may  be  called  a  "crank."  Indeed,  the  word 
Cha-jin,  man  of  Tea,  or  man  versed  in  Ceremo- 
nial Tea,  means  in  ordinary  language,  "peculiar 
man,"  or  "cranky  man."  Yet,  the  simple  and  dig- 
nified shape  as  well  as  its  delicate  curve  and  infal- 
lible proportion,  show  that  the  master  hand  pro- 
duced this  petit  chef  d'ceuvre. 
It  was  made  by  the  most  famous  Kobori  Enshu,  who 
died  in  1647.  He  named  it  "Shiratama"  (White 
Gem),  the  name  of  a  kind  of  white  camellia,  favored 
by  Cha-jin,  and  wrote  it  himself  upon  the  outer 
bamboo  case.  And  since,  case  after  case,  made  by 
the  successive  owners,  tell  us  how  careful  Tea- 
people  are  about  their  art  objects,  and  the  reason 
why  Japan  has  been  able  to  preserve  them,  in 
perfect  condition,  century  after  century. 

53.  Tea  Spoon,  by  Hochiku. — Hochiku  was  the  maker  of 

rough  spoons  of  bamboo  for  Rikyu,  the  great  Cha- 
jin,  so  it  resembles  in  style  the  work  of  the  Master. 

54.  Ivory  Tea  Spoon. 

55.  Portable  Vase  of  Tea  Utensils. — Chajin  have  practical 

ideas  in  everything,  and  often  amuse  themselves 
by  mounting  a  set  of  tea  utensils  which  they  take 
in  a  case  called  Cha-bako  (tea  case).  This  was 
made  after  the  style  of  the  famous  Kobori  Enshu. 

56.  Pair  of  Embroidered  Banners. 
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KOREAN  POTTERY 


Celadon  Pitcher  with  Red  and  White  designs. — Korea 
is  an  ancient  country,  for  its  history  began  thirty 
centuries  ago,  yet  it  has  never  been  prosperous  nor 
powerful.  The  words  spoken  by  the  founder  of  the 
last  dynasty,  before  his  death  in  945,  show  us  in 
an  interesting*  way  how  this  peninsular  kingdom 
sustained  itself  then,  as  now,  between  the  two 
powers,  China  and  Japan,  in  spite  of  its  weakness. 
They  are  these :  "Do  not  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  West  (China),  nor  fail  to  be  polite  towards 
the  East  (Japan)." 

A  country  such  as  this  could  not  naturally  produce 
grand  art,  but  during  the  Korai  dynasty,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  it  excelled 
strangely  in  the  making  of  pottery.  Koreans 
learned  their  art  principally  from  Northern  China, 
yet  had  their  own  characteristic  style,  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  preserving-  beautiful  things  and  all 
the  specimens  we  now  see  were  excavated  mostly 
while  I  was  staying  in  Seoul,  the  capital,  from  1904 
to  1909. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Korean  pottery  but  the 
principal  kinds  are  four,  namely:  Celadon,  White, 
Inlaid,  and  Painted  with  dark  brown.  This  is  Cela- 
don ware,  but  has  the  red  design  on  it,  and  known 
as  the  third  piece  ever  discovered,  the  first  being 
kept  in  the  Korean  Museum,  and  the  second  in  the 
Collection  of  Baron  Sumitomo,  at  Osaka,  Japan. 

The  glaze  called  Celadon — a  French  word  meaning  a 
kind  of  willow  whose  leaves  resemble  the  colour, 
is  of  all  varieties  most  highly  appreciated.  In  the 
Sung  dynasty  it  was  specially  noted,  and  an  Empe- 
ror who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  gave  it  the  poetic 
name  "Blue  sky  after  the  rain."  At  that  time 
therefore,  it  was  blue,  delicately  blue,  but  with  time 
it  verged  into  green  and  even  yellow.    The  body 
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of  celadon  is  hardware,  slightly  grey.  It  was  in 
use  only  till  Ming,  probably  because  of  the  cost- 
liness of  the  material. 

58.  Blue-white  Pitcher. 

59.  Blue-white  Shallow  Bowl. 

60.  Eight  pieces  of  Blue-white  Ware 

61.  Cream- white  Shallow  Bowl. 

62.  Cream  Cup  with  Carved  Design. 

63.  Ten  pieces  of  Cream-white  Ware 

64.  Inlaid  design  Jar. — Clouds  and  Storks  (Unkaku). 

65.  Inlaid  design  Jar. — Willows  and  Reeds. 

66.  Inlaid  design  Bottle. — Waves  and  Tortoises. 

67.  Inlaid  design  Jar. — Clouds  and  Storks  (Unkaku). 

68.  Painted  design  Jar. — Grape. 

69.  Painted  design  Bottle  — Peony. 

70.  Painted  design  Jar. — Clouds  and  Storks. 

71.  Yellowish  glaze  Jar. — Later  kind. 

72.  Unglazed  Bottle.— One  hole. 

73.  Inlaid  design  Bowl. — Willows  and  Ducks. 

74.  Six  Inlaid  Design  Bowls. 

75.  Inlaid  design  Powder  Holder. 

76.  Inlaid  design  Powder  Holder. — Small. 

77.  Inlaid  design  Powder  Holder. — Small. 

78.  Inlaid  design  Oil  Bottle. 

79.  Inlaid  design  small  Bottle. 

80.  Celadon  Bowl  with  design. 

81.  Celadon  Bowl  with  design. 

82.  Celadon  Bowl  with  design. 

83.  Celadon  Bowl  with  design. 

84.  Celadon  High  Cup. 

85.  Celadon  Cup. 

86.  Celadon  shallow  Bowl. 

87.  Celadon  small  Pitcher. 

89.  Three  Celadon  Bowls  with  design. 

90.  Four  Celadon  Bowls. 

91.  Celadon  Bowl  with  design  inside  and  outside. 

92.  Celadon  Bowl. — Lotus  leaf  shape. 

93.  Celadon  Flambe  Bowl  with  carved  design. 

94.  Celadon  Flambe  Cup  with  design. 
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95.  Celadon  Flambe  Cup  with  design. 

96.  Celadon  Flambe  small  Jar. 

97.  Celadon  Flambe  Cup. 

98.  Celadon  Flambe  Bowl. 

99.  Celadon  Flambe  Bowl  with  design. 

100.  Celadon  Flambe  shallow  Bowl  with  design. 

101.  Celadon  Bowl. 

102.  Yellowish  Glaze  small  Bowl. 

103.  Yellowish  Glaze  Cup. 

104.  Brown  Glaze  Cup. — Rare  specimen. 

105.  Yellowish  Glaze  Tea  Bowl. — This  bowl  was  thought 

to  come  from  the  Ki-Seto  Kiln  (yellow  piece  of 
Seto,  Owari  district),  and  formerly  its  manufacture 
was  attributed  to  the  Japanese,  but  after  recent 
investigation  and  research  we  have  discovered  that 
it  is  Korean  and  about  five  centuries  old. 
Koyetsu,  a  famous  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  loved 
this  piece  and  named  it  "Hotaru"  (Firefly).  When 
the  sacred  tea  powder  is  offered  in  this  bowl,  may- 
be its  colour  and  shape  bring  to  mind  some  calm 
night  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  overhung  by  green 
willows.  A  mysterious  aroma,  conjured  by  the 
"Jewelled-dew"  of  tea-powder  lingers,  and  a  few 
flaming  insects  stilly  wander;  still,  yet  burning 
with  love ! 

106.  Pair  of  Incense  Burners. — This  white  glaze  was  pro- 

duced in  Korea  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  precious  white 
which  is  only  found  upon  excavating. 


CHINESE  OBJECTS 

107.  Landscapes,  by  Kakei. — From  the  fifteenth  century 
Japan  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  works  of  the  art- 
ists of  Sung.  Kakei  is  of  all  the  most  noted,  espe- 
cially for  his  landscapes.  The  Museum  at  Boston 
has  copies  of  these  two  works  of  Kakei,  made  by 
Kano  Tannyu,  and  Professor  Fenollosa  eulogized 
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them  in  his  great  work,  "Epochs  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Art."  Sanraku,  the  favorite  artist  of  the 
Taiko  Hideyoshi  and  Kano  Tsunenobu,  authenti- 
cated this  pair  of  pictures,  although  the  charac- 
teristics and  genius  of  the  artist  are  unmistakable 
to  any  connoisseur. 

"The  charcoal  of  Millet,"  said  Fenollosa,  "and  flashing 
darks  of  Manet,  the  almost  lawless  strokes  of 
Whistler — all  this  is  only  experienced  along  the 
road  where  Kakei  is  past  master.  Taken  all  in 
all,  he  is  the  greatest  landscape  artist  in  China,  yes, 
of  China  and  Japan,  if  not  of  the  world." 

The  poet  Kakki,  whose  fame  was  as  great  as  that  of 
Kakei,  composed  a  poem  which  is  well  illustrated 
in  one  of  these  pictures : 

"Where  my  pathway  came  to  an  end  by  the  rising 

waters  covered, 
I  sat  me  down  and  watched  the  shapes  in  the  mist  that 

over  it  hovered." 

This  "pathway"  is  interpreted  allegorically  as  the  path 
of  virtue  which  the  strong,  sane  soul  should  take 
through  the  world :  this  shimmering  road  winds 
out  through  the  middle  distance,  and  is  obliterated 
by  the  incoming  tide  of  haze,  yet,  the  seer  knows 
these  mists  of  desire  only  temporarily  obscure  the 
pathway  of  enlightenment,  so  philosophically  he  sat 
himself  down  "and  watched  the  shapes  in  the  mist 
that  over  it  hovered."  D.  A. 

108.  Landscape  by  Baki. — To  see  the  world  in  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower,  the  words  of 
our  own  Blake,  says  Lawrence  Binyon,  "crystal- 
lize more  aptly  for  us  than  any  language  of  mine 
what  was  in  the  heart  of  the  poet-painters  of  Sung." 
Sung  art  so  interpenetrated  his  soul  and  brain 
that  in  his  dreams  he  beheld  a  Sung  painting! 
Here,  in  San  Francisco  we  may  behold  the  reality ! 
"Yellow  Stork  Tower,"  says  Mr.  Kuroda,  "white,  green 
and  vermillion  stands  high  up  in  the  sky  between 
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peaks,  jade-green  and  cobalt-blue.  Green  willows 
veil  the  Parrot  Shore.  All  this  ideal  landscape  was 
sung  by  many  Tang  poets  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

"The  painter  of  this  picture,  Baki  himself,  as  a  fisher- 
man, is  leaning  upon  the  rock  in  contemplation  of 
the  view,  faintly  covered  with  mist  and  enchant- 
ingly  profound  for  a  dreamer."  There  he  has 
dreamed  for  seven  centuries — what  dreams  should 
come  to  us  as  we  gaze  upon  this  thirteenth  cen- 
tury masterpiece ! 

Many  poets  sang  of  "Yellow  Stork  Tower,"  but  of  all 
the  poems  the  one  by  Saiei  here  paraphrased  is  the 
prime  favorite. 

"The  Ancient  One  ascended,  riding  upon  white  clouds, 
And  here  alone  is  left — the  Yellow  Stork  Tower: 
The  Yellow  Stork  once  gone,  will  ne'er  return  again. 
White  clouds  are  vainly  wandering,  wand'ring  a 
thousand  years. 
When  fair  is  the  weather  clearly  may  be  seen 

The  trees  that  shroud  the  capital,  the  city  of  Hang- 
yang: 

And  sweetly  wave  the  grasses  upon  the  Parrot  -shore ; 

Now,  twilight  falls  upon  the  rippling  river; 
The  mist  shrouds  the  land  and  sorrowful  I  cry : 

"The  Gate  of  my  Country,  alas !  where  can  it  be !" 

D.  A. 

109.  Image  of  the  Priest,  Sanzo. — This  represents  the  great 

Priest  walking  back  in  the  clouds  from  India,  bear- 
ing on  his  back  sutras  and  pictures.  It  was  sent 
from  Turkestan,  where  the  old  caves  of  the  tenth 
century  were  opened  a  few  years  ago  by  foreign 
explorers. 

110.  Bundle  of  Sutra, — This  Avas  sent  also  from  Turkestan 

in  the  same  time  as  the  image  of  Sanzo  (109). 
Scriptures  are  mostly  in  Thibetan,  but  mixed  with 
other  archaic  languages.  Two  sheets  of  parchment 
and  one  Buddhist  Image  are  specially  noteworthy. 
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111.  Landscape  by  Kwa-Teisho. — This  was  produced  in 

1448,  and  shows  the  style  of  early  Ming. 

112.  Ming  Painting. — Landscape. 

113.  Ming  Painting. — Personages. 

114.  Scroll  of  Ming  Painting. — Landscape. 

115.  Ming  Painting. — Personages. 

116.  Ming  Painting. — Landscape. 

117.  Large  Bronze  Vase. — Age  has  not  much  to  do  with 

Art,  but  a  work  of  Art  of  thirty  centuries  ago  must 
appeal  to  any  art-lover.  Modern  specialists  in 
Bronze  in  the  Orient  as  well  as  the  Occident  won- 
der how  the  Chinese  could  produce  at  that  ancient 
period,  such  a  beautiful  work  of  Cast  Bronze  of 
dignified  shape  as  well  as  a  most  advanced  design. 
Casting  molten  bronze  without  chiselling  after 
leaving  the  mould  is  a  most  difficult  method  which 
modern  artists  have  no  knowledge  of.  This  vase 
was  a  ritual  utensil,  and  made  in  early  Chow,  which 
was  the  best  epoch  for  bronze  in  China.  Its  majes- 
tic appearance  is  imposing,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  Chinese  have  treasured  good  bronzes. 
They  often  have  superstitious  ideas  about  them, 
and  feel  for  them  the  same  reverence  that  they  do 
for  their  ancestors. 

113.  Small  Bronze  Tripod.— This  is  attributed  to  Win 
dynasty  (1766  B.  C.-1121  B.  C),  which  existed 
before  Chow  (1122  B.  C.-250  B.  C).  The  condi- 
tion of  rust  on  this  piece  is  quite  unusual. 

119.  Bronze  Basin  with  Inscription  (Chow). 

120.  Bronze  Basin  (Late  Chow). 

121.  Bronze  Tripod  (Chow). 

122.  Bronze  Tripod  (Late  Chow). 

123.  Large  Bronze  Vase  (Han). 

124.  Bronze  Tripod  with  Cover.-— Refined  design  (Flan). 

125.  Bronze  Basin. — Unusual  shape  (Han). 

126.  Small  Bronze  Basin  (Han). 
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127.  Square  Vase  of  Bronze. — Old  bronze  articles  in  China 

have  generally  been  excavated  and  are  usually  more 
or  less  oxidized.  This  piece  was  brought  to  Japan 
centuries  ago.  It  was  made  during  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  and  has  been  preserved  in  Japan  as  a  fine 
specimen. 

128.  Tang  Pottery  Jar. — This  came  from  the  excavation 

in  Lauyang,  Eastern  Capital  of  many  dynasties, 
and  belongs  to  the  group  of  objects  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  it  shows  very  clearly  the  influence 
of  Greece.  The  clay  is  soft  and  the  glaze  is  not  rich, 
but  this  kind  of  pottery  may  be  considered  the  first 
step  towards  the  varied  and  advanced  products 
from  the  previous  rough  work  of  the  Six  Dynas- 
ties and  Han. 

129.  Ritual   Utensil   of   Tang   Pottery. — Three-coloured 

glaze. 

130.  Small  Pot  of  Tang  Pottery. — Three-coloured  glaze. 

131.  Tang  Pottery  Well-room. — Green  glaze. 

132.  — Tang  Figure. — During  the  Tang  Dynasty  they  made 

several  kinds  of  Figures  as  well  as  Miniatures  of 
every  object  used  in  the  family  life,  to  bury  with 
the  dead.  They  are  quite  realistically  produced  and 
generally  interesting,  showing  us  the  actual  cus- 
toms and  costumes  of  the  time. 

133.  Tang  Figure. 

134.  Tang  Miniature  of  Dog. 

135.  Tang  Miniature  of  Camel. 

136.  White  Glaze  Pitcher. 

137.  Sung  Vase  with  Grape  Design  in  Relief. 

138.  Yellow  Glaze  Bowl. 

139.  Ming  Jar. — Green  glaze  with  black  design. 

140.  Ming  Crackled  Vase. 

141.  Ming  Blue  and  White  Vase. 

142.  Ming  Blue  and  White  Vase. 

143.  Ming  Celadon  Flower  Vase. — They  often  attribute 

this  kind  of  Celadon  to  Sung. 

144.  Ming  Blue  and  White  Tea  Jar. 
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145.  Temmoku  Jar. — Chien-yao — called  by  the  Japanese 

Temmoku,  because  of  the  name  of  the  place  where 
was  the  famous  kiln — was  attributed  to  Sung  and 
Yuan  dynasties  only;  yet,  undoubtedly  it  was 
made  as  late  as  Ming,  and  the  inscription  upon  this 
piece  confirms  the  fact.  The  exact  date — twenty-first 
day,  fifth  month,  1452  (the  third  year  of  the  Keitai 
era),  was  stamped  upon  it  before  glazing.  This 
piece  is  unique,  being  the  only  one  from  this  kiln 
bearing  the  date  of  its  production,  ever  known  in 
the  world  up  till  now. 

146.  Yellow  Glaze  Pitcher. 

147.  Black  Glaze  Jar. 

148.  Kanghsi  White  Jar. 

149.  Kanghsi  Blue  Vase. 

150.  Yungching  Jar. — Red  and  Green. 

151.  Yungching  Jar. — Red  and  Green. 

152.  Chienlung  Woman  Figure. 

153.  Portrait  of  a  Priest  Guryu. — Paintings  of  the  late 

Mongolian  Dynasty  have  not  as  yet  been  carefully 
studied.  From  Kanghsi,  the  first  era  of  the  Dyna- 
sty to  Chienlung  the  Third,  there  are  many  artists 
whose  fame  should  add  lustre  to  Chinese  Art  His- 
tory. This  is  a  specimen  of  portrait  painting  which 
degenerated  at  a  later  period.  In  it  is  clearly  dis- 
played the  skillfulness  of  their  technique. 

154-5.  Five  Buddhist  Images  of  the  Six  Dynasties. — Bud- 
dhism entered  China  in  the  first  century,  but  it  be- 
came popular  only  after  the  fifth  century,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Six  Dynasties.  Buddhism 
was  widely  propagated  during  these  dynasties,  for 
about  two  centuries,  and  an  immense  number  of 
Buddhistic  images,  in  stone  as  well  as  in  bronze, 
were  produced  under  the  dominating  influence  of 
Indian  Art. 

One  of  these  represents  a  Yoryu  Kwannon  who,  accord- 
ing to  later  convention,  should  hold  a  willow-branch 
in  the  right  hand  and  a  water  jar  in  the  left,  but  at 
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this  early  period,  she  held  a  fly-chaser  instead  of 
the  willow. 

156.  Ten  pieces  of  Bronze — Small  Boys. — 14th  century. 

157.  Carved  Beads. 

158.  Carved  Beads. 

159.  Thirty-four  Snuff  Bottles. — The  use  of  snuff  was 

taught  the  Chinese  by  the  Italians  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  Mongolian  dynasty,  as  well  as  a 
new  process  of  making  glass,  although  glass  had 
been  manufactured  in  China  ten  centuries  before. 

160.  Thibetan  Rug  of  Rough  Silk. 

161.  Scroll  of  Landscape. — Early  Ming  painting. 

162.  Landscape,  by  Bun. — Hakujin. 

163.  Painting,  by  Rei-Mai. 

164.  Landscape  Painting. 

165.  Painting,  by  Wu-Wai. 

166.  Rare  Blue  and  White  Ginger  Jar. — Archaic  design, 

early  1700. 

167.  Very  Fine  and  Rare  Chinese  Vase,  with  what  is 

known  as  Tortoise  shell  glazing.  Early  1800; 
height  15  inches. 

168.  Rare  Chinese  Dish. — Tan  color,  blue  design  on  white 

crackle.    Era  of  Keen  Lung. 

169.  Finely  Carved  Pottery  Vase. — Basket  design. 

170.  Very  Old  Blue  and  White  Image. — Representing  one 

of  the  18  disciples  of  Confucius. 

171.  Fine  Starch  Blue  Vase  of  the  Keen  Lung  Era,  1736- 

1795. 

172.  Very  Rare  and  Genuine  Chinese  Lung-Chuan  Celadon 

Placque. — Of  late  1600.    Diameter  14  inches. 

173.  Rare  Chinese  Iron  Fire  Pot  of  the  15th  Century. 

174.  Rare   Chinese  vase. — Lemon   yellow   ground,  with 

raised  dragons  in  famille  verte. 

175.  Rare  Chinese  Vase. — Lavender  color,  square  shape, 

decorated  with  the  pwakwa  design.    Early  1800. 

176.  — Very  Rare  Turquoise  Blue  Chinese  Brush  Holder, 

of  the  Keen  Lung  era.  Pines  and  stork  raised 
design. 
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177.  Very  Rare  Chinese  Vase. — Background  of  light  pink, 

medallions  in  blue  and  other  colors,  representing 
the  Emperor  and  attendants.  Raised  decoration 
of  six  dragons.    Genuine  piece,  Keen  Lung  era. 

178.  Very  Fine  and  Genuine  Powder  Blue  Ginger  Jar. — 

Medallions  in  rich  enamels.  Signed  piece.  Kang 
Hsi,  1662-1736. 

179.  Pair  of  Chinese  Temple  Candle  Sticks,  in  fine  coral 

red. 

180.  Rare   Chinese   Dish. — Ground   of  Imperial  yellow, 

flowers  in  rich  colors.  Keen  Lung,  1732-1796. 
Diameter  9  inches. 

181.  Very    Unusual    Bronze    Vase.— The    metal  being 

"crimped" — a  very  difficult  process. 

182.  — Rare  Blue  and  White  Tea  Jar,  of  the  Keen  Lung  era. 

Color  very  fine  and  distinct. 

183.  Genuine  Kang  Hsi  Bowl. 

184.  Early  Chinese  Pottery  Vase. — Probably  Ming  era. 

Unusual  color  and  glaze. 

185.  Very  fine  Keen  Lung  Bowl,  with  landscape  and  fig- 

ures. Glazed  with  black  enamel  and  cut  away, 
leaving  the  design  in  white. 

186.  Rare  Imperial  Yellow  Vase,  with  dragon  decorations. 

Signed  Kang  Hsi.    Eight  inches  high. 

187.  Very  old  Chinese  Vase. — Decorated  on  semi-porcelain 

with  figures  in  Mohammedan  blue. 

188.  Rare  Chinese  Wood  Image  of  the  "Monkey-face  God." 

— From  a  Canton  temple — 17th  century. 

189.  Rare  Chinese  Tea  Pot. — White  porcelain,  with  raised 

figures. 

190.  — Image  of  Kwan  Yin,  of  Fukien  porcelain. — Very 

white  and  clear. 

191.  Genuine  Ming  Pottery  Vase. — Sang  de  boeuf  glaze. 

Decorated  originally  with  two  dragons,  one  being 
broken,  it  has  been  ground  off  to  the  body  of  the 
vase.    Rare  and  valuable  piece. 
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192.  Very  Important  Blue  and  White  Egg-shell  Vase, 

ground  very  thin  for  such  a  large  piece.  Designed 
with  the  Emperor  Kang  Hsi  and  attendants. 
Height  12  inches. 

193.  Very  fine  Mandarin   Vase. — Imperial  yellow  back- 

ground, floral  design  in  various  colors — 1732-1796. 

194.  Old  Satsuma  Vase. — Fine  crackle,  lotus  and  storks. 

195.  Rare  Chinese  Pottery  Vase. — Indigo  blue  color,  with 

carved  mythological  animals  in  various  colours. 
Fourteen  inches  high.    Early  1800. 

196.  Rare  Chinese  Blown  Bowl. — Pale  yellow,  dragons  in 

green  enamel.   Diameter  8  inches. 

197.  Rare  Chinese  Dish. — Decorated   with   peacock  and 

peony  flowers.    Keen  Lung  era. 

198.  Rare  Chinese  Placque. — Imperial  yellow,  floral  deco- 

ration in  rich  colors ;  border  in  turquoise  blue. 
Diameter  12  inches. 

199.  Painting  by  Tosa  Mitsyoshi. 

200.  Painting  by  Tosa  Josho. 

201.  Painting  by  Sumiyoshi  Naiki. 

202.  Painting  by  Sumiyoshi  Naiki. 

203.  Painting  by  Sumiyoshi  Naiki. 

204.  Painting  by  Untai. 

205.  Painting  by  Unto. 

206.  Painting  by  Kano  Toshin. 

207.  Painting  by  Kano  Ansen. 

208.  Painting  by  Shuki. 

Together  with  many  other  objects  of  art,  too  numerous 
to  mention. 


